SHREWSBURY

which had become unpopular, ceased to exist. The eighteenth
century, however, was a time of great prosperity as the many
Queen Anne and Georgian houses witness. Defoe, writing at
the beginning of the century, says :

Shrewsbury is a beautiful, large, pleasant, populous and rich
town ; full of gentry, and yet full of trade too ; for here likewise is a
great manufacture as well of flannel as white broadcloth which en-
riches all the country round, * . . This is really a town of mirth and
gallantry, something like Bury in Suffolk or Durham in the north,
but much bigger than cither of them or indeed than both together, . . .
They speak all English in the town but in a market day you would
think you were in Wales. Here is the greatest market, the greatest
plenty of good provisions, and the cheapest that is to be met with in
all the western part of England,

There were many coffee houses in the town and strong
political feeling which was violently displayed at election
times. Give, whose statue stands in the market place, repre-
sented the town in 1774. It was in this century that the lovely
trees in the Quarry were planted and that park was the scene
of many festivities, as were the Lion Assembly rooms* A
picture of the society of eighteenth-century Shrewsbury is
drawn by Farquhar in his play The Recruiting Officer', which he
wrote while staying at the Raven, The town was also a great
coaching centre until the nineteenth century. Goods still
came to Shrewsbury by river, in boats called * Trows \ as well
as by road and were unloaded at quays below Mardol and
Watergate. Even Cobbett, who was apt to take a gloomy
view of the agricultural situation in England, wrote with the
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